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My family and I sailed from Europe to America in 1947 on a boat that sunk in the ocean. 
According to the New York Times article, dated April 2, 1947, “All the arrivals on the 
Marine Marlin originally had embarked from Bremerhaven on the transport Ernie Pyle. 
After the Pyle was damaged in rough seas she put back into Plymouth Harbor and the 
passengers were transferred there to the Marine Marlin”. This second ship had rescued 
us, a shipload of European refugees who had survived the ravages of the Second World 
War. According to the Alien Passenger Manifest, our nationality was “stateless”, 
although the Visas showed Polish. We entered New York harbor on my 2 nd birthday (the 
manifest showed me to be one year old, but I was in fact age two). According to my 
mother, I thought that all the joyful commotion at the pier was in fact a celebration of my 
special day. My parents spoke about the spectators at the pier, who threw confetti, 
flowers, and food to all of us debarking from the ship... a welcome that I do not 
consciously remember, but whose reported image I continue to keep stored in the 
recesses of my heart. One man evidently hearing that it was my birthday gave me a gold 
band, which I wore on my middle finger for many years until I lost it in the bathroom 
sink of a Chicago movie theater. 

It was in truth more than a special day... it was a miracle day. We had sailed halfway 
across the world, me, a tiny undersized two year old, violently ill from sea sickness, and 
my parents, two unsung heroes: my father a ghetto fighter, who with my mother had 
escaped the death claws of the Nazis during the most horrific and disastrous period in the 
history of the Jewish people. 


When my father retired, he wrote his memoirs, mostly about his war time experiences in 
Europe during the period from 1939, when the Nazis invaded Poland, through 1945, 
which marked the end of World War 11. The title of the book is the same as the number 
assigned to him while a prisoner of the Nazis. The intention of assigning numbers to 
inmates, I am told, was to render the prisoners nameless, faceless, objects without 
identity.. ..to dehumanize them, and strip them of all that they were. But what is identity? 
When identity is alive and singing in the soul of a being, it is more than a face, a name, a 
number; it cannot and was not stripped away. I hear my father saying, “Yes, this is my 
number, ingrained in my memory, and yes, it is now a part of who I am, but it is not me 
in entirety”. 

It is perhaps fitting that my father’s memoir was written in longhand, and not in English, 
but in a language indecipherable to his three Americanized children. He wrote in the 
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language of his youth which held his thoughts of that time. He wrote daily, and with 
deliberation, completing the 400 page manuscript just prior to his death. To me, it 
seemed his way of exorcising the demons of that past which had insinuated into his life, 
invading his hopes and dreams, and creating a deep chasm of mourning. (My parents 
mostly managed to keep us kids out of that abyss; nevertheless, we knew we had to step 
cautiously for fear of slipping.) 

I think he might have wanted the book translated.. .there were certainly a few hearty souls 
that tried.. .but in the end the memoir remained an overwhelming task, and was and 
remains for us an ongoing mystery; and then I think maybe he meant to continue keeping 
this part of his life mostly hidden from his children.. .protecting us from the experience 
by withholding the information that seemed always too much. The 400 page book, not 
unlike the war, remains a complex and incomprehensible puzzle, adding to the enigma 
that for me represented the Holocaust. 

His latter reminiscences of that time period included my mother, and indirectly me, with 
whom my mother was pregnant when the two of them escaped from Goldpilz labor camp 
in Estonia, in late summer of 1944. There were approximately 40 other escapees, all men 
but for my mother, who was the only woman known to escape from this camp. 

According to my mother, and because she was the only woman to escape, the Germans 
believed her to be the leader of the escape party, and though in heavy pursuit of all, were 
particularly anxious to capture her. Most of the escapees did not survive the ordeal.. .out 
of approximately 40 men and one woman, perhaps 11 survived the first few days. Two 
of the 11 were my parents. 

A few days after this remarkable escape, the camp was liquidated, and the hapless 
prisoners who remained were dispersed to death camps in Germany and Poland. 

Members of both families including my maternal grandmother, brothers and sisters of my 
father, my mother’s brother, and my first, and second maternal and paternal cousins were 
murdered at Stutthauf and Auschwitz concentration camps. Having been bom just prior 
to the end of the war, at a time when the Poles, Ukrainians, Latvians and Germans were 
still killing Jews, I have always regarded my birth as an impossible miracle. I have been 
referred to as an infant survivor of the Holocaust. But I am rather the child of hope and 
courage and that is enough of a legacy. 

This is not to say that those who perished, and were not as lucky as my parents were less 
than heroic. Most quietly accepted their fate, protecting their children as best they could, 
holding together as family units, walking solemnly to an end they knew they could not 
escape, either because it was too late or they were too young or too old, or too weak. 

Who is to judge that their fate was not, in the greater scheme of it all, the more spiritual 

and holy endeavor.we who know so little about life, this 10 per cent (according to 

Jewish mysticism) of all that is to be known? 


I first became curious about the dark shadow upon my parents’ lives, and inadvertently 
my own, when as a small child I began to notice that my family lacked some essential 
elements common to most other families...such as: relatives, family gatherings, 
photographs, history. I wondered why my sister and I had no grandparents, why my 
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parents frequently spoke in whispers or in a foreign language when my sister and I were 
in the same room with them, (a language we did not understand) and why my mother 
cried often and alone. I was curious about my parents’ friends, none of whom seemed to 
speak English when gathering together. They represented many countries and spoke 
easily in many languages, and though I also had spoken 4 languages by the time I was 
two (Polish, German, Yiddish, English), after living in the states for a few years, I no 
longer spoke or understood anything but English. 

I did not realize at the time that my curiosity would begin to open a door which like an 
oozing wound, would eventually require healing. Slowly, gradually, fragments of 
information began to emerge, frequently without any seeming sequence, and generally 
without any seeming sense. But the more I knew, the more questions I had. I had 
unwittingly stepped into the abyss, and I knew that I would need to wade through it if I 
were to find the exit. 

It seems to me it began with a photo of an unknown infant, about a year old. The child 
looked very much like my younger sister, but clearly was not my sister. I think I was 
around 6 or 7 years old at the time when I came across this picture. The photo lay at the 
bottom of the junk drawer, under nondescript envelopes, bills, letters, and various papers. 
I still do not remember what compelled me to withdraw this particular photo. This small 
photo was cracked in hundreds of places, resembling a piece of fine china, or a porcelain 
mosaic that had survived centuries of wear. At the time, I thought that perhaps the photo 
should have made it into one of our slim family albums, with other photos of mostly 
strangers, a few family friends, and a handful of living and dead relatives. I took the 
photo to my mother and asked her if it was Esther, my sister. She stared at it for quite 
some time, looked at me with that routinely haunted expression that told of another life, 
and told me to put it back, and never to mention this photo to my father. I did as I was 
told, but the curiosity grew even more persistent. 

Years later, as a pre-adolescent, perhaps 12 years old, I revisited the photo, which was 
now carefully taped into an album, and again asked my mother about it, remembering the 
admonition regarding my father. She told me that the child was my half sister, from 
dad’s prior marriage. She told me about his life in Vilna, Poland at the start of the war, 
and that he had been married, and had a small child after whom I was named. He had a 
reasonably successful hardware business; played soccer; was active in community 
activities. She told me that both his wife and child were killed during “the war”. 
Evidently, my father carried this photo in his boot throughout the war, and it all but 
dissolved into a hundred shattered pieces; after the war my father lovingly glued all of the 
pieces together to re-create the face of a child about whom he could not speak. 

What was this war, I wondered, that killed mothers and children? I had naively believed 
that wars were fought between grown men, out in battlefields, with large weapons. This 
new information brought images of something very different. This was something new, 
hinting of lives lived before “the war”, and of a decimation which had crashed into those 
lives with incomprehensible force. I became obsessed with knowing more. I needed to 
find something of a family history; of a past without war, without grief, without death. 

Of course, by adolescence I had heard of many incidents, and even in some cases, 
adventures experienced by my parents. I knew that my father had joined the resistance 
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movement and was a fighter while in the ghetto. He was a saboteur, who in the darkness 
of night, would slip out of the ghetto, would siphon gasoline from German airplanes, and 
replace the tanks with water. By dawn, he and his cohort would watch as the planes 
attempted flight only to crash land. They would steal back into the ghetto, two workers 
with official permits. The gasoline was later sold on the black market for food and 
meager “weapons”. 

I knew that my parents had been used as slave labor, shuttled from labor camp to labor 
camp. I knew that they had fallen in love while in the last concentration camp, where I 
was conceived. I liked that part of the story the best.. ..that they managed to remain 
human throughout their ordeal; that their spirit and love of life was more powerful than 
war itself; even more powerful than a Holocaust. 

I knew that in this last camp, my father had helped organize a group of prisoners from the 
men’s barracks shortly after hearing of an impending allied invasion. I knew that they 
had stolen wire cutters, and had cut through the wire enclosure of the camp, and had run 
into the woods. I knew that my mother had received her own mother’s blessing “Save 
yourself my child” prior to running free. I knew that the prisoners were pursued by 
soldiers with guns and dogs, and that they had hidden in the deep woods for days on end. 

My parents had unwittingly run in opposite direction during the haste of escape. They 
were in fact at opposite ends of the forest when my father, realizing my mother had run in 
another direction, had braved a moment out of hiding and approached a farm house 
asking the peasant if a woman, probably hungry and somewhat dirty had come by. The 
farmer said that yes, a woman with a kerchief covering her head, and with ragged 
clothing had come to the farmhouse door wanting work in exchange for food. The 
farmer, somewhat suspicious, gave her bread and water and told her there was no work. 
He pointed in the direction opposite of where my father had been running. She had gone 
that way, he said. My father quickly changed direction and a few days later, 
miraculously, he met up with my mother and they continued their escape together 

There is one envisioned incident that has stayed with me through all these years. My 
father spoke of it often, as if it were a turning point, which it may well have been. He 
and my mother, hiding in a bam, heard angry shouts and barking dogs and ran to a large 
hayloft, sliding under its bulk, to hide from the pursuing Nazis. My father spoke of his 
decision at that moment to fight and die if they were captured. He would not go quietly 
to the slaughter. He was more determined than ever to survive and bear witness for his 
family of six million. 

German soldiers with bayonets attached to their rifles approached and stabbed at the hay 
loft. They continued to stab and scream “Arouse”, with the dogs barking violently in the 
background. Suddenly it became eerily quiet, except for the inaudible breathing of my 
parents. For reasons never fully understood by my father, the stabbing gestures, the 
shouting, and barking of the dogs abruptly ceased, and the soldiers, perhaps two or three 
of them, continued on their pursuit elsewhere. Leon and Vera, my parents, waited for an 
interminable time prior to continuing the journey. Now they were on the run, the blast of 
bombs in the distance, the allied troops approaching. The Germans were losing the war; 
and soon Leon and Vera would be home. 
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Recalling my father calmly reporting this incident, I also remember hearing some pride in 
his voice, with a seeming sense of empowerment in having escaped the enemy. There 
was also some hint of adventure. Many times, he spoke of his lack of fear during those 
years. He was living, breathing adrenaline. I don’t remember my parents readily sliding 
into the role of victim, even when clearly saddened by their losses. Life moved on and so 
had they. 

There were other “adventures” on the road to liberty. Frequently, when approaching 
farmhouses, they asked for food; and just as often, they stole rotted potatoes, or radishes 
from farm fields, just to survive one more day. My mother spoke of being very hungry, 
now feeding not just her self but a new life growing inside. My father had a plan. He 
knew the Russians were approaching, and had already liberated parts of Estonia. He 
knew that food was scarce and precious. He would barter; first the leather sole of his 
boot for vodka, then vodka for bread. To the war battered Russian soldiers, even bread 
could not equal the value of the vodka. My parents would not go hungry again. 

They continued on their journey, by foot, by train, and by truck with the Russian 
liberators. While en route, they saw the once powerful German army also marching 
home, towards the west, looking ravaged and defeated. My father took some pleasure in 
the sight. Leon and Vera were on their way home to Vilna to find out who from their 
respective families had survived. My father knew that his first wife and child had 
perished in the ghetto, as reported by a fellow countryman. They were returning home, 

to find that the end of their travels would lead only to darkness.home to learn of the 

death of family, friends, neighbors and acquaintances, whose only crime had been an 
accident of birth....home to find all material possessions and wealth stolen by Poles, 
Germans, and Ukrainians. 

They often referred to this new Europe as a mass, uninhabitable graveyard. They 
searched notices, and spoke to former neighbors, who were shocked to see them, thinking 
they had met the same fate as fifteen million other souls. They learned that my mother’s 
sister had survived, and my father’s half brother and sister. One sister in Russia had also 
survived. My maternal aunt had been one of a dozen young girls rescued by the Swedish 
King, and was still in Sweden, working as a housekeeper for a physician. My paternal 
uncle and aunt were leaving for Israel, to eventually fight in the war for independence. 
Most of their large families had not survived. Leon and Vera would not remain in 
Europe. They continued on to Lodz, Poland where I was brought into the world by my 
father and a Jewish doctor, also in hiding. Then they went on to Germany, to stand 
gratefully under the banner of the American flag. They did not wish to remain in a 
Communist run country. 

A number of years ago, I journeyed to Lodz, Poland to see for myself the city where I 
was bom. When I told my mother that I was planning this journey, she tried to dissuade 
me. She had never returned to Europe, and my fantasy that she and I would some day 
travel to Poland/Lithuania together would remain forever unfulfilled. Still, she mentally 
guided me to the place of my birth. She remembered only that the apartment building in 
which we resided, and where I was born, was across the street of the Poznavsky palace, 
and that the air was infused by the sweet floral scents of the palace gardens. The 
courtyard apartment building was still there, as was the apartment, and the garden smells 
seemed familiar, but none of the current tenants had lived in this building prior to 1946, 
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and no one remembered my parents or me. A few buildings down the block I noticed a 
brass plate on a very old structure; according to the plate, the building had been Gestapo 
headquarters during the war, just a few doors from where my parents hid. Now the 
building was unoccupied. 

While in Poland, I traveled from Warsaw to Katawice, to the Pope’s home town, to the 
salt caves where many Jews had hidden; to Zako Pane, to Krakow, where Stephen 
Spielberg was completing the film Schindler’s List, and to Auschwitz concentration 
camp. Here the sign at the entrance stated that work would set free those who entered the 
gates. The irony of my entering these paradoxical grounds, hallowed with the dust of the 
deceased, but also wretched with the stench of pure evil, was not lost upon me. I was 
entering as a tourist, posing in front of the “freedom” sign, smiling triumphantly; were 
passersby wondering why I could smile in front of this death camp. I was alive, and I 
was indeed free. I was a contradiction to every Pogrom, to every Nazi roundup, and to the 
smell of burning flesh that had once drifted through the air here as ash. 

I entered the “shower” room, where mostly unsuspecting children, mothers, fathers, 
grandparents, Jews, Gypsies, Homosexuals, Poles and physically and mentally disabled 
persons spent their last moments of life clinging to the grey, cold walls, while breathing 
in the deadly gas. While inside I noted faint marks still etched into the grim walls. They 
appeared to be scratch marks, at various heights and levels in this dank room. I shivered 
as I ran my fingers over the marks, wondering if this mark was my uncle’s, or that one 
was my second cousin’s final attempt at hopeless escape. What will future generations 
think when they see the remains of this room, with the strange hieroglyphics of a 
previous culture? I continue on to the crematorium just in the next building, a triumph of 
German efficiency in the business of killing. When I leave this building I suddenly 
notice that the grounds are green, trees in full bloom, and the sweet smell of spring 
envelopes me. It looks almost like summer camp, with barracks resembling cabins. A 
woman behind me states that nothing was green here in 1942...starving people had eaten 
every blade of green grass, and the smell was not that of a vibrant April afternoon. 

I continue on to the “exhibits”, now behind glass cases, one with hundreds of shoes, all 
sizes, tiny booties, to work boots, to fashionable high heel shoes. In another case there 
are numerous prosthetic devices, such as wooden legs and arms, braces, canes. What 
mental aberration has determined that the owners of these devices were dangerous to 
society? The next case is filled almost to the brim with all types of hair, from very white, 
to grey, black, blond, now badly faded, to curls to straight to wavy. Perhaps the most 
disturbing glass case of all is the one with personal items: a tin of shoe polish, a small pot 
for cooking, spoons and utensils, tin cups, eyeglasses, hearing aides, tooth brush, shaving 
brush, the stuff of life that defines our daily routines. They seem to hang in a perpetual 
state of suspension, where time has stopped. I walk through a room filled with large 
books, with hundreds of thousands of names, and I search for the name of Borowik, my 
mother’s maiden name, and for Kliot, my father’s original name and spelling. I know the 
names of family members are there, but I do not want to see them. I continue on, and see 
an endless procession of photos on the walls, some faces young and beautiful, all hairless 
- completely bald, and all immortalized by this place which ‘sets one free’. Later that 
night I will see each and every face again in a dream, eyes looking forward, revealing 
every emotion, and no emotion. 
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While walking to another camp, Birkenau (women’s barracks), I stumbled over a very 
old red brick. I picked it up and placed it in my bag, and brought it home with me. It 
smelled old and of ash, and seemed to bring me closer to a family I had never known. I 
traveled throughout Poland, carrying the brick as if it were a talisman or long lost 
treasure. I traveled to cities, farms, and the lovely woods so like the forest where my 
parents hid. I went almost everywhere, but I did not go to Vilnius.. .1 was not ready to 
walk in the former footsteps of so many dead members of my family. 

While in Warsaw, I met a young Polish woman, Alena, who offered to act as guide and 
driver during this journey. Originally, I had planned to take a train from Warsaw to 
Lodz, but after hearing about the numerous muggings and vandalism I had decided I 
would travel by auto. Alena’s offer was a welcome gift. The next morning, she arrived in 
a tiny auto, with room for just the two of us. We talked about many things that day. She 
spoke only a little English, and I spoke no Polish, but we had a no problem 
communicating. She was a single mother, with a teenage son. We were around the same 
age. She said she was treated poorly by both men and women, and was disrespected 
because of her unmarried status. I too had been a single mom, and spoke to her about the 
vast differences and subtle similarities of our lifestyles. We spoke about the challenge of 
raising a child alone, without assistance. She spoke of living at the poverty level. She 
lived from day to day, dependent on her meager earnings as a tour guide. During this 
period, the country had grown disenchanted with Lech Walensa, and there was a 
revolution brewing. The people were poor, many were hungry, and there was looting, 
and crime. In spite of the conditions of the country, I trusted her, and for this brief 
period, we became friends. 

We drove to Lodz, and had coffee and lunch at the once infamous Interpol Hotel. I could 
almost sense the ghostly presence of Gestapo officers, sitting and drinking beer, chatting 
breezily, while Nazi storm troopers rounded up “political enemies” for work camps, 
ghettos, or worse. Today, it resembles a gathering place for Russian spies, all dressed in 
ill fitting black suits. Later that afternoon, as we drove through what once was the Lodz 
ghetto, I notice an art museum a few blocks away. I explain to Alena that I am an artist, 
and would be eager to see current Eastern European art. Alena stops in front of the 
museum, motions me to wait a moment in the car, and speaks to the guard, passing 
something to him. Evidently, Alena had bribed a guard to allow us entry into the 
Museum of Art, which was closed that day due to National holiday. The collection of art 
was small but impressive, hinting of rebellion, and western influence. I wanted to 
purchase some art posters, but could not do so as the guard might have got in trouble. A 
few months later, I received these same posters in the mail, a gift from Alena. I sent her a 
silk scarf as a thanks, but in subsequent correspondence she mentioned that she never 
received it.. ..it was probably stolen at the post office, a common crime at that time. We 
stayed in contact for a few years, brief notes just to stay in touch, and then quite suddenly 
her letters stopped. I have a photo of her and me taken in front of Lot Airlines at the 
airport in Warsaw, on my last day in Poland. We have our arms around each other, 
looking like old school chums together for a reunion. I treasure the photo as a reminder 
that most people are indeed good at heart. 

I began to wonder if I would be able to leave Poland; a revolution was brewing, and I had 
a passport showing Poland as my place of birth. Originally, I had thought to obtain a 
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copy of my birth certificate, which would mean initiating contact with the city 
government. I decided against this pursuit. My imagination was running quite wild in 
this dark and haunted country, and I was having some strange visions and dreams, 
especially after my tour of the concentration camp. In one dream like vision, my father 
came to me, his face only a few inches from mine, and he spoke to me telepathically, 
thanking me, for what, I still do not know. Another evening I had a disturbing dream. I 
heard a kitten on my front porch, crying “Mama, Mama”. I ran to the front stoop of my 
home and I saw my cat Sienna eating a baby kitten, but it was not the kitten who cried, it 
was my cat Sienna, crying as she swallowed the kitten. This powerful metaphor with 
myriads of meaning has haunted me. 


It came as no surprise to me that after my birth, my mother was paralyzed from the waist 
down ....she was unable to walk, and there was no medical explanation. She must have 
finally allowed all of her fears and grief to express in the most benign way she could. It 
may have been her way of protecting me from the unexpected and unpredictable 
emotions which were now starting to surface. This condition, some sort of hysterical 
paralysis, which would now probably be diagnosed as post traumatic stress disorder, 
continued for months, until the war was officially over. She had endured 32 hours of 
labor, without any anesthetic (a fact she did not hesitate to mention many times when her 
discipline alone could not curb my rebellion). Guilt, thy name is Jewish mother. 

Although my mother was able to breast feed her new infant daughter, it was my father 
who actually diapered and dressed me. I still have the scar on the left cheek of my butt 
from the infection received from unclean diapers; and a small barely visible scar on the 
left side of my face near my chin, from the scratchy wool blanket, on which I slept. They 
did the best they could...I not only survived, I thrived, and though tiny, I was remarkably 
healthy. I was bom completely encased in the embryonic lining of the womb, which had 
to be peeled off of me after I was delivered. According to the local folk lore, I was bom 
lucky, and protected. 

Within the year we departed for Heidenheim, Germany, where my father sought 
employment with the JOINT, a Jewish rescue organization. He worked to assist refugees 
in finding family members, and bringing them together. Approximately one year later, he 
had saved enough money to book passage to America, for the three of us. My father and 
I are pictured in an old photo during this period, me, around a year and a half old, 
standing on a window ledge of the third floor of an apartment in Heidenheim, my father 
beaming proudly while holding on to me, my mother and our housekeeper in the 
background. I am solemnly looking out to an unseen photographer. 

Many years later I asked my father why we did not move to Israel, after all they had been 
through. Additionally, my father had known Menachim Begin prior to the war, as they 
had both been members of the Betar youth group in Vilnius. Leon’s leadership abilities 
and political leanings might have led him towards a career in the Knesset. He was quite 
adamant that he had had enough of war, and knew that life in Israel would be difficult. 

He wanted peace, and semblance of normalcy for the rest of his life. He wanted to raise a 
family. 
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We moved to the west side of Chicago, where a few of my mother’s distant cousins 
resided. It was a poor, racially mixed area, with a collection of European refugees, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Caucasians. Our two room apartment was the “penthouse” on 
the third and top floor of a tenement building. I remember the mornings when all the 
tenants would eagerly await for the arrival of the fruit and vegetable truck, the driver 
announcing ’’strawberries, watermelon, cherries, get your strawberries, watermelon....”. 
The tenant women, my mother included, would rush down the stairs with their empty 
baskets, and return with the ripe, juicy delicacies. Once a week the ice man would come 
to replace the all but melted cube of ice with a fresh hunk. My mother, who had grown 
up without refrigeration, remained unaccustomed to using this modem contraption, and 
kept most foods heavily salted, and sitting out on the kitchen table. I had frequent 
stomach aches as a child, ate rarely, was skinny as a rail, and was diagnosed with a 
nervous stomach. Of course, I now suspect that the bacterium in the food was making me 
sick, and I intuitively ate sparingly. I will be forever beholden to the lovely fruit and 
vegetable man, whose abundant harvest sustained me during those early years. 

On Fridays, we would go to the butcher’s outdoor market where I would awestruck, as 
the butcher chopped the head off a plump, volatile chicken, the bird still flopping about, 
headless. The butcher plucked the feathers from the bird, wrapped in brown paper, and 
handed the package to my mother. Later that night the delicious chicken was served 
roasted, stuffed, and garnished with potatoes and carrots. The bones would be used for 
soup, with dumplings. I ate every bite; my sister and I knew better than to waste food in 
our home; we literally knew the starving children of Europe. 

After my sister was bom, we moved to the North West side of Chicago, and now climbed 
only two flights of stairs to our spacious 4 room apartment, over a liquor store. We were 
moving up in the world and that meant fewer stairs to climb. My mother did laundry in 
the bathtub, using a hand wringer to squeeze most of the water from the clothes and 
bedding. I usually “fell” into the tub, and would need to be “rescued” by my mother, 
with the two of us laughing ourselves silly at the slapstick of the event. I enjoyed our 
mutual laughter. She generally rewarded me by allowing me to help her hang the laundry 
on clothes lines up on the roof. From this vantage point, I saw and fell in love with the 
landscape of the city. The ritual of this activity, minor as it now seems, put a sense of 
order to life. We moved shortly after an elderly woman was found dead on the second 
floor landing, evidently from a heart attack. 

A few years later my father became self employed, purchasing the first in a series of 
retail stores (he owned 4 at one time). My mother would take my sister and me to the 
business and park in the back storage room, a virtual paradise to imaginative children. 
There, Esther and I dressed mannequins with flowing fabrics, used buttons as money, and 
created our own small civilization, filled with color, textures, and myriads of strange and, 
to a child, exotic items. Later, fresh out of art school, I sought out these same materials, 
which would end up in my collages, and mixed media paintings. On Saturdays, my sister 
and I would be dropped off at the local movie theater, our surrogate babysitter, for an 
entire afternoon. I still enjoy the occasional trip to a movie by myself, basking in the 
identifiable movie theater smells of stale popcorn and chewing gum. 
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Over the years I was growing ambivalent about religion. Once, and only once, my 
mother tried to enroll me in Sunday school, to study Hebrew; I adamantly refused to go, 
preferring to spend Sundays with my friends, either ice skating or bike riding. We did 
occasionally, but not regularly, celebrate Passover or Hanukah. But I knew very little 
about my religion. In fact, it was rarely discussed in my home outside of the context of 
the Holocaust. I knew that to be Jewish could be very dangerous. I also knew that it was 
a sin to convert to another religion. So I was left with only one alternative, and that was 
to choose for myself a belief system which made sense to me. 

I spent many years studying all forms of religions, and eventually did read the Old and 
New Testaments, mostly as fascinating historical documents. I still consider myself 
somewhat agnostic, but undeniably Jewish. (Although I am not a practicing Jew, I have a 
passion for the traditional Jewish foods, and delight in any invitation to a Passover 
Seder). 

I have felt most drawn to Eastern and Jewish mysticism, Metaphysics, and Quantum 
Mechanics, and have put together a spiritual path, while eclectic, seems to me to be 
closest to Truth. Modem physics presents us with a new paradigm of reality: Time is 
relative - an illusion, and merely a handy means of putting order and sequence to events, 
which according to some modem physicists, are all happening at once. Matter, as we 
experience it, does not exist - it is an illusion; it is merely the out picturing of thought; 
the condensation of light or energy. All is energy. Energy does not dissipate; it merely 
changes form. There is only Light, and Thought, and Mind, and thought is just energy, 
which manifests as form. I will probably spend my entire life attempting to fit the 
Holocaust into the Physical and Metaphysical conundrum. But that is another book, to be 
written by someone else. 


To an adolescent, with raging hormones, and a thirst for anything normal, “The War” 
seemed like a mellifluous member of the family, with a complete identity of its own, an 
unseen shadow with a bitter presence. I spent quite a few of those teenage years in a state 
of denial, withdrawing into my art making, writing poetry, or burning off energy at sports 
with my friends. I was conflicted about entering the dark world of the war. Although I 
was curious, I was also quite aware that there seemed to be a certain shame attached to 
the Holocaust and to those trapped within its jaws. By ignoring the entire issue, I created 
distance between me and the war. 

Many people asked the same questions I asked...how could we let this happen and why 
didn’t we fight? Gradually, I would learn that those Jews and non-Jews who could fight, 
did, and did so without weapons, under unspeakable conditions, without money, and 
without assistance. I learned about the uprisings in the various ghettos; the Jewish 
Resistance; the partisans, and the successful and failed escape attempts by many. Later 
the courage and heroism of these same folks would manifest as the nation of Israel. 

Little by little my parents would make reference to the war, disclosing more and more 
disturbing facts. With each new fragment of information, I knew that I was being sucked 
into a dark abyss. I also knew that it was now time to ask the dreaded questions; I 

needed to know.and so I asked, and their stories began, sometimes starting in the 

middle and working backwards, other times in the beginning, and skipping over the 
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essential but unspeakable details. I would hopelessly try to determine which event 
preceded or followed another, but looking back, I doubt that the actual sequence of events 
was essential information. At some point though not consciously, I must have pieced 
together their story....unknowingly, I mentally created some sense of order out of chaos, 
a pattern I would continue both in my life and my art. 


My father’s family had originated in Persia (Iran), Russia, and France. He was bom in 
Belarus, the youngest child of 2 brothers and two sisters. As a child his family escaped 
the Russian pogroms, and settled in Vilnius, Lithuania. At the age of 12, his beloved 
mother, for whom my deceased half sister and I are named, died, and his father married 
the young family housekeeper, starting a new family of two more children. Leon, my 
father, who was just a few years younger than his new “stepmother” (she was 17), and 
who was just entering the complexity of adolescence, and struggling with ambivalent 
feelings towards his father’s marriage, moved out of the home, and in with his eldest 
brother. He had loved his mother very much, and was intensely loyal to her memory. 

My grandfather, who also mercifully died of natural causes before the war, was owner of 
a soap factory, which provided the family with a bourgeois lifestyle which included a full 
time housekeeper. The elder brothers were all settled with families living affluent 
lives...one sister, (my aunt) was selected as Ms. Vilna; the other was married with 
children. My grandfather had come from a family of 13 brothers and sisters, scattered all 
over the world. Today, there are many variations of our family name: Kliot, Kliott, Klott, 
Klot, Clot, Clott, Cliot, Klioth, Clioth, Kloth. I was told that Lily Klot, a second cousin, 
was the original Georgia Brown from the London Stage. 

Leon, an intelligent and creative adolescent, who had a flair for poetry and carving 
walking canes out of wood, became active in a youth group (similar to Boy Scouts), the 
Betar. This was a rightist Zionist group - that is, a group of youths who believed in 
fighting for their land in Israel...no negotiation with British or Arabs. Leon learned 
survival skills while camping with this youth group, in the woods outside of Vilnius. He 
played soccer, participated in winter sports, attended Betar group meetings, and lived a 
reasonably independent life. While in his late 20’s, after sowing the proverbial wild oats 
of youth, he married, had a child, settled down. His life was full and seemingly happy, 
but for the undercurrents of political strife, spewing from Berlin. 

Before the war, Vera, 13 years his junior, and also from Vilna, knew of my father, but did 
not know him personally. She was growing to be a beauty, tall (she was a few inches 
taller than my father), with auburn hair, hazel eyes, small straight nose, and a sensuality 
already attracting the attention of the eager young men of Vilna. She often described 
herself as an ugly child, thin and awkward, not blossoming until adolescence. My 
maternal grandfather was tall, blond, good looking, and a former soldier in the Polish 
army; my grandmother Esther was small with dark hair, and large beautiful green eyes 
referred to by my grandfather as cat’s eyes. She was 6 years older than him. Once, as the 
story goes, she was stopped on the street by an artist who painted her portrait. 

The family was prosperous, with an apartment in the city, and a country home.. .both of 
my grandparents worked, he as a tailor, and Grandmother Esther as a dressmaker and 
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designer. They spent holidays and summers visiting my mother’s paternal grandparents’ 
large farm on acres, just outside of Vilna. The three children were tended to by maids 
and housekeepers. It was a good and happy life. They regarded themselves as 
secularized Jews, celebrating the major holidays, but not considered very religious. To 
my knowledge, no photos of either of them or the artist’s painting of my grandmother 
exist. There is one photo of my mother’s grandparents, found after the war. I have often 
looked into their faces, seeking some connection. 

I have a photo of my mother and her girl friend, perhaps taken shortly before the war, 
around 1938. Both are dressed in the latest fashion, looking into the camera, with 
confidence and sureness. They are young and beautiful, and look eager to begin their 
lives. 


During the first part of the 20 th century, Poland was a relatively tolerant country where 
Jews worked in a variety of occupations, and raised families.. .where they practiced their 
religion, with little intrusion from their non Jewish neighbors. This was especially true of 
Vilna/Vilnius (Poland/Lithuania), which had a large population of Jews (thus the name of 
Little Jerusalem). It was a cultural mecca, with Jewish theater, synagogues, schools, and 
youth groups. Here, Jews were mostly well educated, affluent, prospering in a variety of 
endeavors; and many were secularized. 

For centuries, Jews had migrated to Poland, from less tolerant areas of Europe. I imagine 
that a growing jealousy from non Jews may have been brewing under this calm surface of 
tolerance. It was probably not helpful that the Jewish people had, over the centuries, 
protected a heritage culturally rich albeit separate, carving out communities for 
themselves, marrying mostly within their faith, and acquiring an identity as “the other”. 
This was not necessarily by choice. The imposed isolation of this scrappy, independent, 
industrious, and tenacious people began centuries earlier. 

It was not clear to me why stereotyping became so prevalent, and virulent all over the 
world, but particularly in Europe. The stereotypical Jew, in my small civilization, did not 
seem to exist. My parents’ circle of friends were an eclectic group: a professor of math at 
the University of Chicago; a buyer for women’s fashions at Saks Fifth Avenue; a barber; 
a chemist; an engineer; a stage actor; a junk dealer; a banker; a business man; an 
entrepreneur; a spy in the Secret Service; a diamond cutter; a housewife; and a 
dressmaker who with her hair stylist husband had been awarded the French Medal of 
Honor, by Charles De Gaulle, for their work in the French resistance. They came from 
Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Russia, Germany, Hungary, Rumania, China, South Africa, 
France, Italy, Spain, South America and Greece. 

After a few years in the states, and after achieving a modicum of prosperity, this group 
formed an organization, electing my father its first President. He remained President for 
almost ten years. The group was comprised of World War II refugees, both Jews and 
non-Jews, who were linked by their common experiences. Most were within the same 
age range, raising young families, climbing the proverbial middle class ladder. They 
primarily raised money for Israel, selling bonds, staging formal dinner dances, scheduling 
lectures, and soliciting requests by mail and phone. They, like many other Jews, 
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succeeded in helping Israel to win its war of Independence, and subsequent wars, 
imposed upon them by unfriendly neighbors. The money that they raised paid for 
weapons. Their slogan was “Never Again”. If this was guilt money, so be it. It is 
unlikely that the organization served only social or political causes....this group of 
diverse people was family to my parents and to each other in a way that my sister, brother 
and I could not be. They were bonded by events I could not even begin to imagine. 

Some had been in the Jewish Resistance; some fought with the Partisans; some survived 
the camps through liberation; some, like my parents, escaped; and some went 
underground, living as non-Jews 

During these years, I learned not only of the ordeal of my family but also the war 
experiences of my parents’ European friends and acquaintances. Most were Jewish, but 
not all. My parents seemed to feel more common ground with European non-Jews, than 
American Jews. The glue that cemented this unique group was the War. 

Roma and Joe were good friends of my parents. During the war, Roma had been selected 
by Dr. Mengeles for one of his diabolical experiments; she was subsequently unable to 
bear children. Eventually, she and Joe adopted a beautiful blonde infant, naming her 
Aviva (which means life in Hebrew). One afternoon, while Roma was having her hair 
done, Aviva, then two years old, was playing in the alley way just outside of the hair 
salon. She had found a large box with which to play, crawled into it, and now was 
completely out of sight. Evidently, at the same time, a car came barreling through he 
alley way, and smashed into the box, not knowing that there was a child inside. 

I was too young to attend the funeral, but I felt the loss.. .1 had been the child’s Saturday 
night babysitter, and to me the loss seemed profound. It was not too long before Roma 
and Joe adopted again, this time a son, for whom I eventually also baby sat. I did not 
hear people complain, or cry about tragedy...in fact in my home, crying, although 
allowed was frowned upon.. .we had after all, food on the table, a roof over our heads, 
and were not fighting our way out of a Holocaust. This was our yard stick for all events 
in our life. If it was not a Holocaust, it was not worth discussion. 

Growing up in this international and eclectic environment meant little to me as a child; 
but over the years I have grown to appreciate this very special group of people who 
laughed easily, blew off the victim persona, and seemed to live life to its fullest, and 
often with a vengeance. Weddings and bar mitzvahs were occasions for good food, much 
dancing, raucous music and laughter. They could even laugh about their experiences, and 
the absurdity of the Nazi regime. 

I do not recall ever hearing my father complain about anything; business was always 
good (he filed for bankruptcy during the early ‘50’s and subsequently rebuilt a successful 
business), his health (hypertension, heart disease, mental nervousness, post traumatic 
stress disorder, a bad back, sciatica, diabetes), was just fine, thank you; life was good. 

My mother thrived in social settings, and at parties and dances, re-creating a youth she 
had missed during the war years. She had fewer actual ailments, but believed herself to 
be quite ill quite frequently (although she lived a good long life to 80, a two pack a day 
chain smoker, without any major ailments). 

She had difficulty coping with the 3 children (my brother was bom when I was 12 years 
old), and mostly we were raised by a procession of housekeepers, while my mother spent 
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days at the family business with my father. She frequently left the care of both children 
to me . One afternoon, I came home from school and found the new housekeeper, 
Antoinette, drunk as a skunk. Nearby was my brother, then around 18 months old, 
howling at the top of his lungs. There he was, sitting on a potty chair, right up against the 
steaming radiator. Each time he moved back, he was scalded. I grabbed him, screeched 
to Antoinette to “get out” and essentially fired her on the spot. I called my mother who 
rushed home (the business was just a few blocks away), and on the way home she saw 
Antoinette at the comer tavern, sitting and drinking at the bar in front of the window. My 
mother endured years of added guilt, at leaving my brother in the hands of strangers, 
while she helped my father with the business. 

I remember an incident when I was approximately 6 and my sister was around 2 years 
old. Along with some family friends, our family had gone to Riverview Amusement 
Park, a popular playground with cotton candy, and terrifying roller coasters. As usual, I 
was put in charge of watching over my little sister while at the park.. .and I proceeded to 
“watch” her as a strange man took her by the hand and quickly walked away with her. 

Just at that moment, my mother looked in our direction, noticed my sister was gone, saw 
her a few hundred yards away, with the stranger, and began running and screaming 
towards the man. Fortunately, he let go of my sister’s hand and ran off into the crowd. I 
was admonished for not watching out for Esther.. .but even at that age, I knew that 
something was very wrong with this scenario. I was , after all, only six. These were 
confusing times; and perhaps not so very consciously, I learned early that I would need to 
parent myself, and occasionally my siblings. I often felt protective of my parents. 

In many ways my mother’s life had emotionally stopped at the age of 17, when the Nazis 
marched into Vilna. She had frequent conflicts with her teenage daughters, who she may 
have regarded as competition. She had an easier time with her son, who was no threat to 
her, emotionally. Still, it was my mother who nurtured the artist in me, and I am 
eternally grateful for her generous emotional support. When I was only a toddler, she 
noticed that I was making scratching gestures on the floor, with my right hand. She 
intuitively bought some crayons, stuck a piece of paper on the floor, and I began turning 
scratches into “imagery”. 

At a very young age, I was already heading down a very independent path. I started 
kindergarten at the age of four (something to do with my date of birth, but more likely 
because my mother had just given birth to my sister, and thought it would be best for me 
to be around other children my own age). Occasionally, when walking to school, which 
was just a few blocks from my home, I would stop by the home of a neighbor. She had a 
daughter around my age, who had not yet started kindergarten. Those mornings, when I 
would not quite make it to my kindergarten class, we would spend the time playing with 
dolls, or have a tea party, and eat home made cookies. Is it any wonder that I had to 
repeat kindergarten? (According to the teacher, I was considered too small and too 
young to start first grade). I repeated Kindergarten, and by first grade, I had cleaned up 
my act, and decided I liked school. I was elected first grade representative to the student 
council; the kids liked my drawings of ladies’ faces with big hair, which I sold to them 
for a penny a piece; and I won a city wide contest for the best art ornament for the 
Chicago Christmas Tree. These were heady times for a little immigrant from Poland. 
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My mother rarely spoke of her childhood, pre war. Her family was a mirror image of our 
own: she also had a sister 4 years younger and a brother 12 years younger. She spoke of 
her sister Sonia’s constant ailments... evidently a sickly child. It was another of life’s 
ironies that her seeming frailty would eventually save her life. While in Stutthoff, death 
camp to most of the prisoners there, and the camp where my grandmother was murdered, 
Sonia became ill and was sent to the infirmary. There were approximately 12 young 
infirm girls, all sick with Typhus, starvation, and worse. The Swedish King made a deal 
with the Nazis, offering to pay for young strong women to take up roles of nannies and 
housekeepers in Sweden. The Nazis, clever as ever, sold the sickest young women to the 
King, quite sure that they would die en route. The irony is that all 12 girls not only 
survived the travel, but went on to live rich and vibrant lives, with children of their own, 
growing up strong and healthy. 

My mother’s brother, Avrom (Abraham), was described as very smart, and brave. He 
had blond, almost white hair, and green eyes. I have a copy of his registration card 
located by the Red Cross after the war. This card completed by a “clerk” at Auschwitz, 
describes the then 10 year old child, Avrom Borowik, as a political prisoner. He must 
have been a very dangerous political prisoner, to be put to death. In the ghetto he was 
known to sneak out of the enclosed community, and would steal bread from the local 
bakery stands and quietly sneak back in to the ghetto to feed the family. He was never 
caught stealing. I never was able to ask my mother the burning question... why didn’t my 
parents take him along on their escape? Was it my grandmother who objected, believing 
she could protect her son and daughter Sonia, or did the escapees resist the temptation to 
take children, who may have caused the venture even more difficulty than imagined? By 
the time my parents had escaped, it was well known that either the camp prisoners would 
be rescued by the allies, or would be sent to the death camps for mass genocide. My 
father placed fate in his own hands, and not the allies. 

Still, both of my parents suffered from survivor guilt.. .over the years it seemed to 
dissipate in my father, but in my mother it grew like a malignant tumor. I saw it in her 
eyes and knew that there was no way to extinguish the memory of loss. It was especially 
difficult for both of them, and for me, when my sister died at the age of 27 from breast 
cancer. It was almost more than my parents could bear.. .they had outlived one of their 
children, an event that defied the natural order of life. This would be the second time for 
my father. Their grief re-ignited their mourning for those family members who had 
perished; for the next decade, they withdrew from most social activities. I had lost my 
best friend, my sibling, and the only other person who completely understood “our” 
unique history as second generation children. It would take a year, while at her memorial 
service, for me to fully grasp the loss, and for the tears to gush, like a burst dam. I would 
especially miss our shared laughter at the mundane to the ridiculous, and our late night 
conversations, with both of us gaining insight into our strange and complex history. 
Sometimes we laughed so hard we cried. 

The day that Esther died, I was in a row boat with my daughter and second husband, at 
Knott’s Berry Farm. While rowing down the artificial lake, I thought that for a few 
seconds, I felt my sister’s presence, as she seemed to float over us, whispering a goodbye. 
I knew at that exact moment that she had passed on. The feeling was so powerful that I 
insisted that we return home, and when we arrived the phone was ringing incessantly. I 
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grabbed the phone, and as soon as I heard my mother’s voice, I knew. My daughter 
Audrey, then around 9 years old, was much like a surrogate child to Esther, who was 
cautioned not to have children of her own due to the cancer. The loss to Audrey was 
profound. 

I think of Esther often. She was bom an old soul, and although 4 years younger than I, 
was usually the more mature of the two of us. She not only knew the rules, but played by 
them. As a teenager in Skokie, Illinois, I frequently rebelled against my overprotective 
and sheltered upbringing. By today’s standards, I would likely be considered a 
conservative teen, but in the early 60’s, we were a generation of rebellious kids that were 
pushing the boundaries. By the time I graduated from High School, my parents were 
thrilled that I was engaged to be married, and soon would be safely ensconced within the 
protective status of wife. They were not encouraging me to go on to college, although I 
enrolled in the University of Illinois, made the Deans List my first semester, and won a 4 
year scholarship to Roosevelt University, to complete my Bachelor’s degree in Art. This 
was one occasion where by rebellion served me well. 

During my sophomore year of college, I married Audrey’s father, with the full regalia of 
what seemed a royal wedding. The wedding was my gift to my mother, who took charge 
of the social function so thoroughly, that I half expected her to walk down the aisle with 
my father instead of me. I let her keep the wedding album, as most of the 500 guests for 
the sit down dinner were strangers to me. I did, however, design my own wedding gown, 
a white, one shoulder Grecian, and fitted gown, probably equivalent to a size zero, by 
today’s standards. I have no idea as to the eventual fate of the gown, which today might 
fit around one of my thighs. The wedding was spectacular, the marriage a disaster. We 
divorced six years later. I was 25 years old, a single mom with a BA in Fine Art, no 
marketable skills (I refused to become proficient at typing, fearing a lifetime job as a 
secretary), a one year old child, and barely enough personal possessions to fill a 1963 
Chevy Bel Air. Still, the cup seemed half full, not empty.. .1 was free, young, pretty, and 
could move myself, my child, and all our possessions in one trip in the Chevy. Life 
seemed an adventure, and I was ready to discover myself. 

I knew that somehow, in order to gain insight into my self, I would need to find out more 
about my mother, the mother who died before I was bom. Over the years, my mother 
would make unusual comments in passing, without evident relevancy to subject matter at 
hand. Once, she mumbled that the maid had stolen her family’s curtains after the war. 
Another time she casually mentioned that her head and body were completely shaved, 
and doused with gasoline, to kill lice. She was given a kerchief and rags to wear. I was 
growing up with images that would not escape my then vibrant imagination. Was her 
head shaved by aliens from another world? Was she, like Cinderella, made to wear rags 
by a cruel step-mother? 

One afternoon, I came home from High School and found my mother sitting quietly at the 
kitchen table, smoking what appeared to be the last cigarette of her second pack for the 
day. Billowing clouds of yellow smoke drifted towards the open window. She asked me 
how my day had gone, and what I had studied in school. “Fine”, I said. “We studied the 
second world war”. She asked me what I knew about this war, and I replied that we 
Americans had fought the Japanese and Germans and had won. She was looking out of 
the window as if she had just recognized someone, or something she knew. 
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She wanted to speak, not just to remember, but to extract memory. She wanted to tell me 
something about this war, which was not taught in my history class at school. I was 
around fifteen at the time, just a few years younger than my mother when the war had 
started. She was engaged to marry an intelligent and well educated young man. She had 
had just completed her education at the Gymnasium. She spoke in a somewhat detached 
manner, as if she was explaining the solution to a mathematical problem. 

In 1939, the Germans invaded Poland, and were now marching through the streets of 
Vilna, rounding up Jews. In an attempt to escape, her young man was shot and killed by 
a German soldier. Rumors were flying. An entire village had been removed from their 
homes, taken out to the woods of Ponar, forced to dig their own graves, and were then 
executed. There was talk of a ghetto being formed at the other side of town. Some 
young adults were sent to labor camps to work relentlessly, until further relocation to yet 
another labor camp, ad infinitem. My mother and father said that they thought they had 
been shipped to 7 or 8 different labor camps. They were the lucky ones, as they were 
strong enough to work. 

Within a few weeks of the invasion, German soldiers appeared at the front door of the 
home of my mother and her family, commanded that each family member pack a bag, 
and be ready for departure within an hour. They were to be resettled. No questions, 
please. My grandmother buried photos, a little cash, and some jewelry under some floor 
boards. My mother packed her fashionable hand sewn dresses, and her white gloves in 
her traveling case. (According to my aunt, as an act of defiance my mother wore the 
gloves every day, and washed them out every night while in the Vilna ghetto. The Nazi’s 
could steal everything, but her dignity and style remained intact.) Evidently my 
grandfather, once a soldier, hesitated, thinking to take his weapon, and fight. He looked 
out into the street, crawling with German soldiers, and saw that he was outnumbered; he 
wanted to believe that his family would survive, if he did not fight. He knew that if he 
resisted, they would all be killed. After the war, my aunt and mother contacted the Red 
Cross to try to find out my grandfather’s fate; there was no information. We assume he 
died in one of the labor camps. 

That night the Gestapo came as promised, in one hour, and shoved my family into a long 
line of bewildered folks, leading them all to a small square in the poor section of town, 
later known as the Vilna Ghetto. There was my mother, my aunt, my uncle, and my 
grandmother and grandfather. They were escorted to the ghetto, to a room, with four 
other people: 8 people in a room. According to my mother, they all believed that as long 
as the family stayed together, they would be safe. They believed that times could not get 
much worse. 

Only a few days before, my grandmother had risked her own life by traveling out of the 
city to the country where her family lived, and were unaware of an impending German 
invasion. She warned them to take plenty of food, and to go into hiding, which most did. 
Although much of her family was eventually captured and killed, a few of my mother’s 
cousins survived, acknowledging my grandmother’s role in their survival. They 
eventually emigrated to Israel. 

My mother recalls hiding in the ghetto with another family during one of the round ups, 
when the Nazis would gather hundreds for deportation to the camps. A woman and her 
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small infant were hiding with my mother’s family behind a cupboard in one of the rooms. 
The infant was starting to whimper, and in order to save the others from exposure, and 
deportation, this mother placed her hand over her child’s face, smothering her little girl. I 
wonder if the mother survived the war. 

My mother was young, strong, and healthy, and was selected for labor at one of the work 
camps. She spoke about a German officer, who evidently fell in love with her, and later, 
when he became Commandant of one of the work camps, (the one from which she 
escaped) he sent for her and her family. He placed her in the kitchen as a cook. She was 
able to keep both herself and her family from starving. After the war, during the 
Nuremburg trials, he contacted my mother in Heidenheim, and begged her to speak to the 
Tribunal on his behalf. She refused. It was he who had sent her mother and brother to 
death camps. She never bothered to inquire about his sentence, but does acknowledge 
that he may have saved her life, prior to her escape. 

I remember a sunny afternoon in Ashland, Oregon, where I am sitting on the sofa next to 
my 79 year old mother, and she is humming a tune from “Fiddler on the Roof’. She is in 
a nursing home, in hospice care, dying of lung cancer. She is refusing pain medication 
from the staff, but she allows me to gently rub morphine cream into her feet. In a week 
she will reach her 80 th and last birthday. She asks that I bring out the bottle of Mogen 
David wine, which she keeps in a cupboard above the sink in her kitchenette apartment. I 
pour two glasses of wine, which we quickly drink, “to life”, and then another two, and 
together we get pleasantly smashed, singing songs from “Fiddler...” I want to stop time, 
and hold that moment. I want to remember the light in my mother’s eyes, and the 
sparkle, from both the wine and the mood. Instead I hold her hand. It is a moment so 
pure and filled with love, and only love, and none of the baggage we had both carried 
around for so many years. It is one of the few times when we are simply mother and 
daughter, and there is no Holocaust between us. We have come full circle, and there is 
nothing more to forgive. 

She will be dead one day after her 80 th birthday party, on Mother’s Day. We are with her 
the day before she dies, at least what is left of our meager family. My father has been 
dead for 20 years, my sister for almost 30 years. That year, Mother’s Day followed her 
birthday by one day, and I smile knowing that somehow, she has planned to exit on this 
important day so that we would not forget her. As if we could! 

I have heard it said that Holocaust survivors and their children are somewhat damaged, 
some more than others. I have also heard some say that they are tired of hearing about 
the Holocaust. The Holocaust makes us uneasy. It reminds us that we are capable of the 
very worst; and perhaps it reminds us that we are all damaged in some way, and that is 
what makes us so uncomfortable. We do not want to imagine ourselves as either victim 
or victimizer; we do not want to look into the Holocaust and see our own image. I 
understand denial. It is part of survival. 

My mother’s funeral is simple, with few mourners. As one of the youngest members of 
my parent’s group, she has outlived most of her friends, and those that are still living, are 
non ambulatory. It is not like my father’s funeral, which was attended by many... .my 
father was one of the older members of their group. This day, my brother, my daughter, 
my sister-in-law, a first cousin, and me are in attendance. The officiating Rabbi is well 
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known in the community; he has been on TV, playing himself in a sit-com. Suddenly, I 
am overcome by emotion, at this small, sad gathering. My mother, who loved a good 
party, would have been disappointed. But she would love the flower garden that her 
casket faces; and the sunshine pouring from the crystal clear blue sky. 

I often think of my father’s last words to me before he died. He said “It was all just a 
dream....”. A few days later his dream was over. I think he would say that the happy 
moments in his life exceeded the times of grief and hardship; but his life was tempered 
with the patina of memory. Still, he had aged well; he lived until his 75 th year, and like 
my mother, he finally succumbed to lung cancer. 

My parents taught their children mostly by example, and not by words. We knew it was 
wrong to steal, to speak harshly about others, to kill a human being. Hard work was 
admired. Laziness was sinful. We watched our parents rise each morning to work ten to 
twelve hours a day, six days a week, and to finally rest on Sunday. Love was about 
respect and affection, and laughter and food, lots of food. In some bizarre quirk of fate, 
work did seem to set my parents free. At work, they could leave memory, momentarily, 
to focus on a life not tinged by war and death; at work, they could put memory at 
abeyance. At work, they might forget, if only for a moment, that they are aliens on a 
foreign planet; that all that is and was familiar, is long gone. 

There is inside of me a deep well, and in this well six million souls are drowning; I can 
hear their cries, can see their hands rising up from the deep, reaching out towards me. 
Slowly, ever so slowly, they sink lower into the dark, deep abyss, and I cannot reach 
them; I dare not grab for a hand or arm, lest I also drown. But I will not forget them, and 
I will want succeeding generations to remember them; to remember them is to remember 
us all. 
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THE ART 


By Rosalyn Kliot 





Figure 1 Blue Figure 
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Figure 2 autumn 
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Figure 3 Collage with Red Tissue 
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Figure 4 


Aftermath 









Figure 5 Three Figures 
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Figure 5 b Asian Women 
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Figure 6 Water Lilly 
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Figure 7 A Crucial Selection 
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Figure 8 Portrait 
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Figure 9 Solitary Figure 
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Figure 10 Captured 
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Figure 11 Orange Vase 















Figure 12 Abyss 
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Figure 13 Woman City Street Mother and Child 
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Figure 14 Purple Sun 
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Figure 15 Red Chair 
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Figure 16 Red Vase with Roses 
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Figure 17 Self Portrait 
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Figure 18 Storm Coining 
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Figure 19 Blue Vase 
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THE PHOTOS 



Figure 20 Me, age 2,1947; Dad and me, 1946, Heidenheim, Germany 
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Figure 21 Ship Manifest; mom, dad, Esther, Rosalyn (me) Chicago, 1951 
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Figure 22 Rosalyn age 4 








Figure 23 Mom and me, Germany, 1946, with unknown survivors. 
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Figure 24 Me and Audrey, 2006 
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